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PREFACE. 


THE Author of the following ſhort Trea- 


ei. Principles, does not imagine, that any Ob- 


have not already ſuggeſted themſelves 


9 to moſt perſons, who have * 5 


conſidered the ſubject. 


Some men, however, there are, ſo im- 


merſed in buſineſs, as to have little or no 


time 


tile on the dreadful tendency of Levelling 


ſervations will be found therein, which 
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time for refuting plauſible inſinuations :— 
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ſound of words, without refleQing at all 
on the poſſibility or nature of things. And 
not a few juſtly deteſting Deſpotifm ſuffer 
themſelves to be drawn into the vortex of 
the contrary extreme, out of which 1t 1s 
mind in health. To ſome or other of theſe, 


n h 
be of uſe: At any rate, the Author by 5 
king thew, en hes ds ſatiefabtion 


of declaring his own unſhaken loyalty to 
his King, and his inviolable attachment 


to the eſtabliſhed Conſtitution of his 
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A 
SHORT 
TN 
| ON THE | 
DREADFUL TENDENCY 
on 


' LEVELLING PRINCIPLES. 


AFTER affording all the conſideration in my 
power to the novel and alarming notions at this 
time prevalent amongſt the people of France, the 
equality which is pretended to be ſet up amongſt 
them, appears to me, wholly incompatible with 
the exiſtence of ſociety. So far, as their ambi- 
tious or infatuated leaders extend its pernici- 
ous influence, I am convinced, they will fur- 
ther contribute to the degradation of their ſpe- 
cies, and the introduction of the moſt ſhocking 
B crimes 


| KI 1) 
- crimes into the world. They talk much of natu- 
ral rights. What thoſe of mankind may be, is a 
queſtion perhaps, as little underſtood, as it has 
been much agitated by Philoſophers. But what 
a ſavage ſtate of man actually is, has been authen- 
ticated to us on the evidence of well atteſted ac- 
counts, free from fable and canjeQure,. Now, all 


levelling notions neceſfarily tend as to their ulti- 


mate point of perfection towards this ſtate, in 
which there can exiſt no right of property ; no 
human laws or (tribunals ; no criterion of right or 
wrong ; no inducement to prefer right to wrong ; 


no ſocial tie or connection whatever: for theſe 


ideas refult from reaſon, the uſe of which a man 
forgoes, in as much as he is ſavage. It muſt be 
acknowledged, however, by perſons of all political 
perſuaſions, that in a ſavage ſtate, as high a degree 
of, freedom, equality, and independence, as is na- 
tural to man, will prevail. If, therefore, the 
higheſt poſſible degree of freedom, equality, and 
independence, attainable by man is the moſt de- 
ſirable of all things, it would ſeem as if this hi- 
therto reprobated ſtate ſhould be ſo. Yet is it not 
of; the, very eſſence of a creature to experience ſu- 
periority over him? and if ſo, muſt it not be the 
* a We creature. to bear it where, it 

| is 
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is reaſonable without repining ? Scarcely can we 
hope that proſelytes ſhould be made of thoſe, if 
ſuch there ate, whole darkened minds are at- 
| tached to a ſavage ſtate on, principle, Let us only 
requeſt that men will not ſuffer themſelves to be 
impoſed on by mere words, however well ſound- 
ing; not even thoſe of liberty and equality, nor 
act with violence in any cauſe without firſt making 
themſelves thoroughly acquainted with the real 
tendency of the objects, which it holds forth to 
theth as worthy of admiration and purſuit. 


With regard to liberty, every man of true pine 
ought to be willing to lay down his life in 
order to defend or obtain it; but for equa- 
lity, it is altogether viſionary. In order to 
demonſtrate the non-exiſtence of any right of man 
to it by nature, it is ſufficient to ſhew that in- 
equality prevails àmongſt men in all thoſe points 
which depend excluſively on nature, ſuch as health, 
ſtrength, but above all, mental ability. If it is 
unnatural that one human creature ſhould in any 
reſpect be ſuperior to another, how happens it that 
one ſhould have greater bodily ſtrength, or more 
comprehenſive mental faculties than another. Such 
a difference is evidently a natural . on 

BS the 


C01] 
the one fide, and conſtitutes an undeniable in- 
equality between men, no two individuals having 


preciſely the ſame degree of understanding or 
ſttrength. Hence the very reverſe of the ſo much 


contended for propoſition, that men are born 
equal, unqueſtionably appears to be true, namely, 
that men are born unequal ; which being ſo as 
muſt be allowed by eyery perſon who thinks ra- 
tionally, and ſpeaks truly on the ſubjeR, all right 


to equality by nature falls at once to the ground. 


On ſuch a ſandy foundation is reared the levelling 
ſyſtem, which bids defiance to all laws, religion 


and government, and aims at the demolition of 


all eſtabliſhments. If indeed, a large number of 
perſons could live together ſo virtuouſly, as to re- 
quire no force to oblige them to a& juſtly towards 
each . other, I admit that government would, in 


ſuch a caſe, be ſuperfluous without having re- 


courſe to the falſe poſition, that men are born 


equal. But ſurely the thing is impoſlible, all hiſ- 
tory contradicts ſo wild an expectation, and our 
daily intercourſe with our fellow-creatures proves 


beyond a doubt the abſurdity of it. 


Having now conciſely ſhewn - that natural 
equality does not exiſt between-man and man, 
| thereby- 


6 


thereby taking away all claim to equality upon the 
principle of natural rights; let us next proceed to 
make it as evidently appear that political or civil 
equality is alſo à child of the imagination, with- 
out any pretence to reality. A ſtate» of ſociety 
is founded on reaſon, and is preciſely the reverſe 
of a ſavage ſtate, which can admit of no other 
baſis than that of mere animal inſtin&, The con- 
ſideration of mutual wants, and the means of re- 
moving them, of reciprocal charity, and the me- 
thods of moſt efficaciouſly aſſiſting one another; a 
deſire ſuggeſted and encouraged by the rational 
mind, in the place of natural infirmity to ſub- 


ſtitute artificial ſtrength, and by all theſe various | 


channels to pour in alleviating comforts on the 
otherwiſe helpleſs ſtate of humanity ; theſe reſults 
of reaſon induce man to wiſh for ſociety, to at- 
tempt its eſtabliſhment, and to effect it. It is 
undoubtedly his duty and his intereſt afterwards 
to improve it as much as poſſible; but if it was 
right or prudent originally to enter into it, it 
never can be wile or juſtifiable to diſſolve it, which 
thoſe who pretend to aim at equality are really 


endeavouring to do: for the eſſence of ſociety is, 


that all in their different and reſpective occupa- 
tions ſhould labour or a& for the good of all. Now 
oh who 


614) 


who will toil further than is neceſſary, to ſatisfy 
abe wants of the preſent moment, unleſs he expects 
_ to enjoy the fruits of his labour: and if men have 
nd other objeRts in view, than the ſatisfying of ſuch | 
wants; wherein lies the difference between their 
fituation and a ſavage ſtate, Is not ſecurity o 
property therefore eſſential to ſociety? If it be, 
let us then confider, whether the inequality of it 
be not a neceſſary conſequence of its ſecurity ? 
Various in all reſpetts are the qualifications of 
mind and body which fall to the lot of differente 
Human creatures. The prudent and induſtrious 
ancreaſe, the ſlothfull and inconfiderate diminiſh, 
ahbatever fund they may be originally poſſeſſed of; 
and fuppoling two men to die equally rich, he 
that has twelve children, cannot leave ſuch an 
original fund to every one of them, as he that hay 
-one, can to that only child. Some then muſt be 
poorer than others; that is, inequality of property 
muſt ſubſiſt in ſociety, from whence immediately 
ariſes inequality of ſtation. Under this benefi- 
1 Cial order of things the rich furniſh the means of 
induſt rious liveſihood to the poor, by various em- 
ployments, all advantageous to the public, and 
the individuals concerned; the poor, in their 
turn, by their labour, are the inſtruments that 


increaſe _ 


WE 
 increafe the opulence of the rich, which necef._ 


farily flows back upon them, by furniſhing again 


the means of honeſt and advantageous employ- 
ment to a SIR number of poor than before. 0 


Hoy far it is defirable that riches and poverty 


ſhould' form the only civil diſtinction between 
man and man, may be a matter of opinion. IL 
have no ſcruple to avow my own ſentiments 
on the ſubject; that it is better to check the 
pride of wealth, by rendering nobility, in ſome 
degree, neceflary” to great power and conſe- 


quenee in à citizen. A country. governed by 


rich merchants becomes ſordid ; a nation rated by 
poor. nobles ferocious; but a fate which tempers 
the one neceffary inequality with the uſeful va- 
riety of the other, is, for the moſt part, great and 
ftouriſhing. It is doubtlefs inconſiſtent with the 


ſpirit of a free born man to be excluded by the 


laws of his country flom admiſſion into the order 
of her nobility. Such partial inſtitutions cannot 
be intended for the good of the whole commu- 


nity, and therefore are defpotic and unjuſt, and 
in point of policy calculated to render the nobi- 
lity odious, and the people diſcontented, and to 
ſow the ſeeds of diſcord between them. But upon 


bow much more rational, popular, and humane 
principles 


( 46 ) 

principles do a nobility maintain a moderate ſhare 
of power and influence in a conſtitution, whoſe 
a ſelves or anceſtors have been ſelected out of the 
body of the people; whoſe dignity is attainable 
by the pooreſt citizen in the common wealth; 
whoſe younger ſons return into the maſs of the 
N commonalty; and who, themſelves, excepting the 
particular privileges attached to their ſituation, 
which, in no reſpeQ, infringe the general liberty, 
claim no ſuperiority over commoners, to whom 
either family or fortune, independent of any act 
of the crown, has been the means of affording a 
liberal education. By ſuch inſtitutions as theſe, a 
diſtinction of rank, which is uſeful to the people, 
and an inequality of power, which is neceſſary to 
ſociety; is regularly preſerved, without any de- 
gradation of mankind; for a pre-eminence which 
every citizen, or his children, may lawfully attain 
without inſiſting on any other circumſtances at- 
tending the Britiſh peerage, here alluded to, it is 
| prepoſterous to conſider as a degradation of him 
or his family; on the contrary, it ſeems natural 
for every Britiſh ſubject to cheriſh and ſupport it, 
as an honourable object, which, if it is unlikely 
he ſhould ever arrive at himſelf, may hereafter 
nobly reward the induſtry. or ſpirit of his more 
_ proſperous 


ö 
| 


„ 
proſperous deſcendants. From the crown, indeed, 
in a well- regulated monarchy, both nobility and 


of this excluſion is conſidered, all objections to 
it vaniſh, It is no other than the good of the 
whole community: the prevention of the public 
miſchiefs incident to the election of a king, and 


the anarchy, confuſion, and bloodſhed r 


attendant * it. 


RR 
more ſpacious than any ſection of it near its pin- 
nacle, ſo in a well- regulated monarchy muſt the 


number of thoſe citizens, who procure their daily 
bread by labour of various kinds, be in propor- 


tion more numerous than the. nobility and men 
of conſiderable property 3 nor is-this circumſtance 
any ſound objection to the ſyſtem, unleſs it can 
be ſhewn that the numerous body muſt be op- 


aſſirm, that no given degree of rank, property or 
power, neceſſarily brings with it a proportionable 
ſhare of happineſs. 
be as wretched as the moſt miſerable; of his ſub- 
ella; and a-nobleman 2 the moſt ſump. 


C | tuous 


people ſhould be excluded; but when the reaſon 


preſſed under it, and rendered unhappy by it. It 
cannot be aſſuming more than will be admitted to 


A prince on his throne may 


8 


tuous manſon leſs happy than the — of the % 
cottagers, whoſe thatched hovels are ſcattered over 
his wide demeſnes. That civil inequality ſhould 
be ſuffered to ſubſiſt in a ſtate, is not therefore 
inconſiſtent with a due attentivn to the happineſs 
of all its ſubjects. Nor is the inſtance of a great 
| nation, oppreſſed by their prince or nobles, more 
a proof that monarchy or-nobility are in their ten- 
dency hurtful to mankind, than the cruel maſſa- 
cres in France, during the year, 1792, are ſuffi- 
cient to demonſtrate that in no caſe any degree 
of democracy ought to be admitted into any con- 
ſtitution of government. Extreme want unavoid- 
ably produces human miſery : whatever be the 
form of government in a country, if this is not 
provided against, as far as the nature of human 
affairs will permit, or nearly ſo, that country 
muſt groan under a deſpotiſm; the juſt definition 
of which term ſeems to be, a power eſtabliſhed in 
a community, which has not for its object the 
welfare of the whole. But how can a man rea- 
ſonably or conſcientiouſly complain of his ſitua- 
tion, if, under the protection of a mild and equi- 
table government, he lives in a happier and better 
ſtate, than without its benign influence and pa- 

en he renn could do. Is it a ſufficient 
| _ reaſon 


619) | 
' reaſon for him to be diſſatisfied, that others enjoy 
under it more temporal good things, and there- - 
Fore, in his conception, more happineſs than he 
does? If his lot happens to be the loweſt in ſo- 
ciety, he is perhaps healthy, whilſt his richer neigh- 
bour may be tortured by ſome painful diſeaſe, or 
labour under other heavier afflictions. Even in 
caſe a perſon ſhould be ſo unfortunate as to lan- 
Fl guiſh beneath the preſſure of bodily illneſs, at the 
ſame time that he is ſo poor as to be totally unable, 
without aſſiſtance, to provide himſelf with the 
common neceſſaries of life, he will have reaſon 
| ſurely to thank his God, if he partakes of a ſtate 
\ of ſociety in which the infirm and helpleſs 'are - 
objects of care and attention to the laws. 


We ſubjects to the cron, and citizens of the com- | 'q 
monwealth of Great Britain, enjoy a limited and | 

| well- regulated monarchy, under which the prero- 4 
gatives of the prince are duly limited; civil, not. 
ſavage liberty, ſecured to every ſubject; and pro- 5 | 
viſions made, which are continually reviſed, for f 
the relief of the impotent poor, not to ſpeak of the „ 
many voluntary charities eſtabliſned amongſt us. 25 - 
Can thoſe, who are the wildeſt in their admira« = 
tion of equality, juſtify the relinquiſhing ſo great | 

| C 2 a poſitive 


1 


— 
= 
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a poſitive good on ſpeculative notions of improve- 
ment? Ought they. not at leaſt to ſtay, if they 
really mean well, as they pretend, to their coun- 
try, till the experiment has been fully tried 
amongſt nations, where it is now making at the 
expence of ſo much mifery and-blood? To ſay 
that a limited and well-regulated monarchy is the 

mode of government generally moſt conducive tg 
the virtue and happineſs of mankind; when 
united in large ſocieties, is not to condemn repub- 
lies, A form of government without a king, or 
ſingle perſon at the head of it, is ſuitable to ſome = 
ſituations, It might be wiſe in the Thirteen States 
of America, having, on their feparation from 
their mother country, no king or nobility, to re- 
frain from creating either; to bring two ſuch great 
political powers at once into exiſtence where they 

are not, being poſſibly almoſt as difficult and dan- 
gerous as to deſtroy them when eſtabliſhed, is not 
only difficult and dangerous, but cruel and unjuſt. 
alſo. The Americans, however, have not adopt- 
ed, like the French, a wild ſpecies of republi- 
caniſm, A ſingle perſon preſides over theit com- 
monwealth, even in its preſent ſtate of infancy, 
and a ſenatorial chamber is already introduced 


- 
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into their legiſlature, as an uſeful check on tho 
more 1 and payers branch. 


- For a vary fmall community, a read either 
with or without a nobility, as it may happen, ap» 


pears exceedingly proper ; for if a ſingle perſon | 
be ſovereign, and cannot depend upon his own | 


ſubjects for ſupport, which muſt be the caſe when 
they are few in number, he muſt neceſſarily look 


up to fome foreign power for protection, and 
conſequently be inclined to deſpiſe, and probably 


tyranniſe over his own helpleſs people. But the 
king of a great and free nation has every in- 
. ducement, beſides that of duty, to promote the 
welfare of his ſubjects: he muſt know that he 
holds his crown by the ſame tenure which ſe- 
cures to them their liberties, eſtates, and privi- 
leges; that from them alone he can expect the 
fupport which is neceſſary to maintain his dig- 
nity ; and that on their proſperity his own, and 
that of his family muſt depend, Under ſuch 


circumRances, if the monarch is either virtaous or 


prudent, he will endeavour to preferve mviolate 
the conſtitution of his country, and promote; fo 
far as his authority and ſituatton will enable 
him to do, the good of thoſe he governs, ag 

our 
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our revered and beloved ſovereign now does. 
If, unfortunately, the prince on the throne 


ſhould be of a contrary diſpoſition, not only 
vicious, but unwiſe alſo, ſuch a bad king being 


the object of general ſuſpicion, would not have 


power enough to enſlave a great and brave nation; 
or to do them ſo much harm as the ambition of a 


popular and unſuſpected demagogue may, and 


perpetually does produce, amid the coufuſion and 
tumults of democracy. But to return to our main 
ſubject:— Since it has been ſhewn that equality 


cannot ſubſiſt in any ſtate of ſociety, and that in 
the variety of civil ſtations conſiſts the happineſs 
of mankind, what ought we to think of ſuch 


principles as are avowed, acted upon, and induſ- 


trioufly diſſeminated by the preſent leaders of a 


neighbouring nation? Principles! which declare 


not only that civil equality is the unalienable 
right of every man ; but that he who forgoes it, is 


a wretch, a ſlave, a being who hath baſely di- 
veſted himſelf of his birth-right; a creature not 


fit to be called a man. Let others, after an un- 


biaſſed and mature conſideration, determine for 


themſelves. To me, thele levelling notions ap- 
pear deſtructive of every conceivable ſpecies of 


human ſociety; neceſſarily productive of the wild- 


eſt 
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eſt anarchy; and only conſiſtent with a favage 
ſtate. If ſo, let thoſe who wiſh to render the 
whole human race ſavage, and actually reduce 
men as nearly as poſſible to the level of the brute 
creation, proceed without ſcruple, and without 
NY in their bloody, bold, and wild career. 


« Havoc, and ſpoil, and ruin are their gain,” 


Let them artfully and inſidiouſſy endeavour, by 
flattering and inflaming the paſſions, to: confound 


the reaſon of mankind—fit means to accompliſh 
ſuch ends: Let them perſuade the poor man, 
while he is robbing and murdering his rich bene. 


factor, that he is only reclaiming an uſurped 


right, and puniſhing a tyrant, who had infringed 
the juſt order of things. When he has done the 
deed, let the levelling philoſopher aſſure, and, if 
it be poſſible, convince the mind of the ungrate- 
ful murderer, that he has been acting according 


to the ſtriQ rule of right, and the NIN laws 
of nature, | 


Such be the attempts, and ſuch the conduct of 
levellers ; who, if true to their principles, muſt 


act thus. On the other hand, let thoſe who, while 


ny preſume not to account themſelyes gods or 


angels, 
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angels, are defirous to continue men and rational 
| beings, reſolve firmly, deliberately, and virtuouſly 


to oppole and reſiſt the impetuous fury of b 
ſolating torrent. 


If So has been md has any foundation 
in truth, a civil is more defirable for mankind than 
a ſavage ftate, and to the former a right to acquire 


and polleſs property is eſſential : conſequently he 


who has poſleſſion of property by fair and ho- 


nourable purchaſe, deſcent, or grant, agreeable to 


the laws and inſtitutions of his country, equitably 
conſtructed, and juſtly adminiſtered, cannot be 


_ forcibly deprived of it without the groſſeſt injuſ- 


tice, not only to himſelf, but to thoſe alſo who 
depend on him for a ſhare of the e 
ariling out of it. | 


I know the unfeeling democrat avows that he 
conſiders the comforts and well-doing of a large 
part of his ſpecies as of no account. Could he, 
by the miſery of ſome innocent perſons, occaſion 


the happineſs of a greater number, ſomething like 
argument might be urged on his ſide of the queſ- 
tion. Had they ſaid, for inſtance, in France — 
we allow that our nobility bave been cruelly 

treated, 
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treated, but it was neceſſary” they ſheuld ſuffer 


in order to promote the good of the whole com- 
munity. Such a declaration would have favoured 
at leaſt of reaſon. © But what are the arguments 
the French uſe—Men are born equal; an aſſer- 


tion, which we have ſeen is untrue. Without 


equality of property, civil equality is but a pre- 


tence and a name; with it no civil ſtate can ſub- 
ſift, for reaſons already urged. Unleſs a ſavage ſtate 
be defirable therefore, equality cannot be the-fum- 


mum bonum, but ſtripped of all borrowed orna- 
ments,. and even of reality, 'muſt 'appear- a mere 
phantom, the vain attempt to realize which is de- 


ſiructive of all the temporal comforts of life, and o 


every ſound principle of religion, morality and 


: 
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How could the undigeſted materials of the 


globe we inhabit have been rendered advan- 


And what is that ſyſtem? Does it conſiſt in 
equality ? Is the brute equal to the man? Our 


levellers, I acknowledge, are defirous and active 
to render him ſo, by degrading a rational being 


to a ſavage ſtate. But can they ſucceed ? Ho- 
ever they may for a time confound, can they de- 
Nt n | D ſtroy 


tageous to man, or other terreſtrial animals, but 
by being ſubjected to that excellent and beau- 
tiful ſyſtem, which we in part behold and enjoy? 
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fie? man's intellectual faculties? If they, could, 
would he be likely. td become either a bappier or 


a nohler being ? | After all, can they equaliſe the 
Alp to the mole⸗hill, or undo. and reverſe the 


works of Gd Ib not, I am bald to aſſure them 
they never can eſtahliſh equality eon earth, the 
Almighty Being having obviouſly decreed there 
ſhall. he. on earth inequality. Here ſhall: extend 
the wide branching dak bis | ſpacious) circumfe- 
rence; here raiſe his lofty Heaven-aſpiring head; 
cloak: underneath grow thou the creeping, twining 


bramble. So; willed:the: Sole Creator. | He, gave 


us reaſon, that We might derive advantage: from 
itz let us endeavour to do ſo, rather than abuſe 
it to our own miſery and deſtruction. When 
by a due exertion of that ineſtimable faculty we- 
are maturely led to believe that equality on earth 

is the intention of: the Supreme Being; the means 

deſtined by Him to promote the. welfare of / us his; 


rational creatures; when a cool obfervance of a 


perfect equality in the natural faculties of man, 


5 abd of a diſl int and: obvious analog arifing out 


of the exact equality ſuhſiſting amongſt all the 


works of the Creator, ſhall have, beyond a doubt, 


perſuaded us that equality is the right of man, let 
us riſe in its ſupport, and deſtroy, the tyrants and 


uſurpers of the earth: that is, according to the 
French — thoſe terms, every man, wo- 
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man, or child, who poſſeſſes or claims any. advan- 
tages, {ave thofe of being born, vegetating and feel- 
ing for a petivd, and conttibuting to the tontinuance 
of his or her ſpetcies. For H any human creature 
poflefſes or claims any thing more, he is, or pre- 
tends to be, fuperior to ſome other human creature, 

* and confequently, on the levelling principles, is, or 

b endeavours to be, a tyrant over them, atid an 
ulurper ot their natural ant analienable rights. 


| Before we alt on deep principles, however, let us 
# '  confider what muſt really be the conſequences in 


cafe they ſhould generally prevail. Thoſe who now 

1 have property, will be deprived of it, and rendered 
as miſerable as they can be by temporal misfortunes. 
The greater number of them will, firſt or laſt, be 
cruelly maſſacred, and the few who remain, after 
being reduced to a ſtate of wretchedneſs and in- 
digence, live only to have their misfortunes in- 
ſulted over, and to lament the crael loſs of their 
neareſt relations and friends. Whomſoever ſo 
trying a lot may afflict, may that religion, which 
the levellers deſpiſe, in defiance of all their daring 

impiety, and unfeeling cruelty, fupport to their 
ſhame, and the condemnation of their wicked 
principles. 'Perſons fo afflifted will learn, and be 

: n inſtances of this truth, that there is n 
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ſure truſt but in God; and poſlibly even ſome. 
of their perſecutors may be reclaimed by reflec- 
tions ariſing out of their ſtriking examples. Be 
that as it may, their temporal ſituation will be as, 
wretched as man can make it, But will the mul- 
titude derive benefit from their ſufferings ? All, . 
government being. deſtroyed, a courſe of time. 
mult ſhew mankind the neceſſity of re- eſtabliſn- 
ing it. The old inc qualities will then gradually 
re- aſſume their exiſtence, and after almoſt infinite 
bloodſhed, cruelty, wickedneſs, irreligion, and 
immorality, mankind will ultimately return (for 1, 
cannot conceive that their Creator will ſuffer the 
whole race to become barbarous) pretty much to I 
the ſtate they lived under before the breaking in 
of the leyelling torrent. A few fortunate perſons - 
will then occupy the Gtuations of thoſe who are. 
nom, or have lately been, the rich and powerful; 
and the bulk of mankind will experience the. ſame _ 
advantages, and the ſame inconveniences, which | N 
they have hitherto done, and certainly be more 

or leſs inferior to, and dependent on, an ariſto- 
cracy of a fer. Some will, as we Engliſhmen 
now. do, curb that ariſtocracy in ſuch a manner, 
as to prevent its becoming oppreſſive, and to ren- 
der it uſeful to ſociety. Others, like the old 
n. by flattering and n the, vices of 
v8 their 
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their princes and nobles, will bow beneath the 
yoke of tyranny, If I have ſtated the probability - * 
of theſe events fairly, is it not right for us- to 
make a ſtand where we are, and to acknowledge , 
which is the truth, that we already enjoy almoſt - 
all the advantages that can be derived from ſociety 
and Government? Whenever the world ſhall be 
at reſt, let reforms, if they are wanted, be pr 
poſed, and let ſuch as are needful be adopted. 
In the mean while, and until ſhe is ſo, ought wre 
not to be firm in maintaining inviolate all the 
eſtabliſhed rigbts, powers, and pre-eminences, 
under which we have upon the whole ſo-remark= 
ably proſpered? In times of peace and quiet, 
ſpeculative ſubjects may be ſecurely and often 
uſefully diſcuſſed; but, when blows are the im- 


mediate reſult of arguments, it behoves men to 


be extremely cautious how they ſuffer their minds 
to be influenced by ſuch as lead to change and 
innovation, becauſe a good thing once thrown 
away, can ſeldom afterwards be recovered. It 


muſt be acknowledged, that nothing really or ſub- 


ſtantially good can be produced by a ſyſtem, 
which is fit only to deſtroy, and ſuch. have we 
proved to be the levelling ſyſtem, which ſome -- 
wicked men and wild .enthufiaſts are anxious to 
2 * ag of our excellent eſtabliſhed | 


Constitution. 
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Oonſtivetion. To the defence of that Conſtitution, 
et every Briton devote his abilities, and if nevel. 
Gary” his Ie, ſwearing to hold all ſuch as enemies, 
who ate enenvies te it. Thoſe who make a public 
| Retlatation of theſe ſound principles, act with nv 
dess policy than honeſty, Confider the fate of the 


wodetiie and wellameaning Revolationilts of 


Fran, who; deſirous to blefs their country with 
the bappicft of all eſtabliſnments for ſuch an Em- 
Pfre, à limited monarchy, conſented contrary to 


Weir principles, becauſe contrary to the principles 
en which a limited monarchy muſt be founded, to 


he ibrogation of all orders in the ſtate; the arbi- 
trary deſtruction of property; the annihilation of 


the eſlabliſhed Clergy ; the diſgrace of religion; 


and the perſecution of numerous bodies of men, 
merely for being faithful to their oaths; for refuſing 


to deny their principles; for endeavouring to pro- 
tect their families and property; and for not be- 


ing able at once to eradicate every feeling of hu- 
man nature; to break every former connection, 


and to change every ancient opinion. What is be- 


come of theſe moderate and well meaning, but weak 


or miſled Revolutioniſts? Either their mangled 
bodies have been ignominioully ragged through 


"the ſtreets of Paris, or they pine in chains or in- 
"WOE ——— How _ the King himfelf 
been 
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beet wesbed who: patrioticalfy' and humanety 
convoked the. ſtates of his kingdom, wick a view 
to reform and not to deſtroy the monarchy: but 
-afterwards through fear or fooliſh and unjuſtifixbte 
poliey, dared not to withhold his aſſent from many 
acts, which. befides' being in the higheſt degree 
cruel and unjuſt in themſelves; were ſure to des 

prive the throne of fupports;' without which 
it was net capable of ſtanding: Could either 
Louis XVI. or the Marquis de la Fayette 
have been more miſerable, had they reſolutely 
oppoſed the factious on the firſt appearauce 
of their levelling deſigns, and endeavoured at 
leaſt te ſave the whole gentry of France from 
deſtruẽtion. If, after -virtuoully attempting to 
confer freedom on their country, they had fallen 
in ſo-preiſe-worthy a reſiſtanee to ferocious cruelty 

and injuſtice, would not the regret of all good 
men have followed them to their tombs, and the 
heroiſm of the king and general been celebrated 
to the lateſt times? while, if they had ſucceeded, 
heppy and glorious indeed would have been their 
ſituation. Now, who pities La Fayette? or who © 
can refrain from deſpiſing the conduct, while he 

deplores the fate of the, unhappy Louis? When I 
think of theſe things, I cannot heſitate for a mo- 
ment to declare that, as an individual ſubje&, I 


had 
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b fall with the Britiſh Conſtitution, than 
_ ſurvive its deſtruQon. . Ought the conſideration 
of a family to be a check to this ſentiment in any 
wan? The yotaries of equality ſpare neither age 
nor. ſex, In reſiſtance only is there ſecurity, 
therefore, to qur wives and children, any, more 

than to ourſelves, againſt their inhumanities. The 
__ juſt and almoſt univerſal determination which has 
deen diſplayed in this country, to preſerve to 
every deſcription of her citizens their eſtabliſhed 
rights, rationally confirms a confidence which the 
general conduct of Britons has implanted in the 
minds of many conſiderate men, that Great, Bri- 
_ tain ſhall long continue to afford an example of 


true liberty to the world. Our anceſtors per- 
formed their part towards the preſervation of free- 
dom, when they held up the glaſs to deſpotifm, 


and having ſhewn her what ſhe was, diſcarded her 
from their country, I truſt, for ever. Let us emu- 
late ſo glorious an example, and do our part alſo, by 
grappling with the contrary extreme, now become 
dangerous; and utterly exploding in this happy. 


iſland, as: wicked and W all en to 
n , 
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